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It is not necessary to remind any gentleman of the im-
portance of our trade, of the power of the enemy against
whom we have declared war in defence of it, or of the ne-
cessity of showing the world that our declarations of war
are not empty noises, or farces of resentment. But it may
be proper, sir, to remark, that this is not the only enemy,
nor the most powerful, whose attempts we have reason to
provide against, and who may oblige us to exert our whole
power, and practise every expedient to increase our forces.

The war has been, hitherto, prosecuted with the utmost
vigour, with all the attention that its importance requires,
and with success not disproportioned to our preparations;
nor will it ever be suffered to languish, if the powers ne-
cessary for carrying it on are not denied.

Nothing is more evident, sir, than that the natural
power of the nation consists in its fleets, which are now, by
the care of the government, so numerous, that the united
power of many nations cannot equal them. But what are
fleets unfurnished with men? How will they maintain
the dominion of the sea, by lying unactive in our harbours?

That no methods, hitherto used, have been sufficient to
man our navies, and that our preparations have, therefore,
been little more than an expensive show of war, the whole
nation is sufficiently informed; it is, therefore, not doubt-
ful that some new measures must be taken; whether any
better can be suggested than are offered in this bill, must
be inquired.

With regard, sir, to the clause now under our considera-
tion, it is to be remembered, that little more is proposed
by it, than to add the sanction of legality to a power which
has long .been exercised by the admiralty, without any
other authority than that of long prescription, the power of
issuing warrants of impress upon emergent occasions, by
which sailors are forced into the publick service.

This power, in its present state, must be allowed to have
no foundation in any law, and, by consequence, to be un-
limited, arbitrary, and easily abused, and, upon the whole,
to be justifiable only by necessity: but that necessity is so
frequent, that it is often exercised, and, therefore, ought